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the volunteer companies often have modern
equipment these days, but Mr. Ishiwata's company
is situated in a not too prosperous section of the
city.
"We've put out as many fires as the regular
hook and kdder boys/' explained Mr. Ishiwata
with pride.
His plump and roundish contour belies the old
criterion which once made his ancestors, the
gpaen> or Government firemen, the Beau Brum-
mels of old Yedo. The gvaen wore only thin
cotton bappi coats even in the coldest weather,
and white tabi.1 They disdained to cover their
manly chests when walking down the streets, for
to do so would hide the, beauty of theit tatoos
which made the ladies' hearts go pitter-pat.
But Mr. Ishiwata is blithely oblivious of his
bulging figure and very proud of his knowledge
of the old time firemen. He explained in a never-
ending stream of one way conversation that the
gvaen first came into being after the fire of 1601
which levelled Tokyo to the-ground. Such com-
panies lived together in one large room and slept
with their heads on a single, long, wooden pillow
which was as uncomfortable as it sounds for when
1 iabi-~.mitten-like socks.